




















Three Sips of Beer 


Margie’s mother died when Margie 
was twelve years old. 

Margie had an older sister, and there was 
still dad, of course. But without mother the 
home broke up. Margie was sent to live 
with one of her aunts. 

Auntie and Uncle treated her well. Al- 
most too well, in fact. They were not Ad- 
ventists and loved to drink beer. And being 
kindhearted, they wanted Margie to drink 
with them. 

“Come, Margie,” Auntie would say. 
“Here’s a glass for you. You'll like it, it 
tastes so good.” 

It was hard to refuse such a kind, gener- 
ous aunt. But Margie would remember 
what her mother had said. Just before she 
died she called her to her bedside and 
pleaded, “Margie, please promise me you 
will always do what you know is right, and 
be a good, faithful Adventist all your life.” 

Margie had promised. And now every 
time the aunt offered her a glass of beer she 
said, “No, thank you.” 

When her father heard about the beer, 
he took Margie away from those relatives 
and put her in the home of some others. 
Soon she moved to yet another place. 

In one of the homes where she stayed, 
the man and his wife liked to invite friends 
over for the evening and would give them 
light refreshments, including beer. Margie 
had to serve these refreshments. 

One evening, after she had served the 
guests, she walked back into the kitchen 
with the dirty dishes and noticed, in the 
bottom of the beer pail, about a tablespoon 
of beer. 

“I wonder why people like beer,” she 
thought. “It smells horrible. Does it taste 
better than it smells? I wish I knew.” 

And she took a sip of that beer in the 
bottom of the beer pail. 
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“Ugh! What an awful taste,” she ex- 
claimed, spitting it out. 

The day Margie took her first sip of beer 
nothing apparently happened. No light- 
ning flashed from heaven to smite her 
down, no one suddenly burst into the 
kitchen to catch her in the act and punish 
her. Apparently nothing happened at all. 

But something did happen—inside Mar- 
gie. 

A few evenings later she had to serve | 
beer again. Once more there was a little | 
left in the bottom of the beer pail. And * & 
once more the thought came to her, “What 
does it taste like? Surely what I tasted the 
first time must have gone bad.” 

She took a sip—her second one. It was 
easier this time. 

“Ugh! What a really awful taste,” she 
exclaimed. And once more it seemed noth- 
ing happened. 

Then a few nights later, there was an- 
other party. Once more there was a little 
beer left in the pail. And once more Margie 
thought she would like to taste it, to see 
what it was like. 

She didn’t stop to argue with herself at 
all. She just went ahead and tasted the beer 
—her third sip. 

And it tasted wonderful! “Now I can see 
why people are so crazy about it,” she 
thought. 

Then she suddenly realized what had 
been happening. “Oh dear,” she exclaimed, 
“I used to hate beer; now I’ve learned to 
like it. Jesus,” she whispered, “I’m sorry 
for what I’ve done. Please forgive me—and 
help me never to take another sip as long 
as I live. Help me keep my promise to my 
mother.” 

This happened many years ago. Margie 
is a grandmother now. Some of her grand- 
children are even married. I was talking to 
her the other night. “I never drank another 
sip of beer in all my life,” she told me. 

“And tell those juniors,” she said, “that 
I believe Satan was trying to get me back 
then when I was thirteen or fourteen years 
old. He nearly got me, too. I’m so glad Jesus 
wouldn’t let him have me.” 








Your friend, 


NXbuntence Wrxwrel 




















The boy pulled the trigger, but nothing 
happened the day 








Angels Walked Beside 
JUAN 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


C is for colporteur and C is for courage. 
That's what the young men who sell 
Christian books in Mexico need—courage, 
and lots of it. 

Juan Rivero walked through the moun- 
tain forest in a lonely part of southern 
Mexico. The musty smell of the tropics was 
all about him. The great elephant-ear 


leaves grew down low; the lianas, like ropes, 
hung from high branches to the damp earth 
beneath; and above the roof of the forest 
towered a few immense trees lifting bright 
blossoms to the sky. As he walked over the 
rotting leaves, he heard rustling noises 
that told of iguanas and snakes slithering 
away. To page 18 


What moved behind that tree? Juan was sure he had seen something from the corner of his eye. 
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"You're a Square!" Said Ron 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are the merciful: for they 


shall obtain mercy.” 











HE ball field was full of shouting players. 

Mr. Baldwin had given them permission 
to play on his vacant lot, and they were mak- 
ing the most of it. They had organized a 
real team, and were even talking about uni- 
forms. They needed just a few more reserve 
players and they would be all set. 

Ted Lewis walloped the ball right into 
the back of the lot. Short-legged Ron 
tried to get it—and that’s when the boys 
saw him for the first time. Larry Newton 
was sitting under a big catalpa tree watch- 
ing the game with longing brown eyes. He 
loved to play ball. He wished he could get 
that one right now and send it back with a 
zing. But he did not move. 

The Newtons had just moved to the little 
town from the city. Larry did not know any 
of these fellows, and felt very lonely. 

“Why don’t you run after that ball for 
me?” puffed Ron. “Ain't ya got any legs?” 

Larry did not answer, but managed to 
smile at Ron’s queer, mixed-up grammar. 
How he wished he could! 

“Guess you're a square,” Ron threw back 
over his shoulder as he turned to toss the 
ball back—much too late to do any good, 
for Ted had long ago reached home plate. 

“I guess I am,” Larry thought as he arose 


and walked wearily homeward. “The fel- 
lows will probably always think so anyway.” 
As he sauntered slowly through the grass 
he suddenly stopped. Here was a huge ant 
colony. He dropped down beside it, lost to 
the world. 

For a week or more Larry was absorbed 
in his study of the ant colony, but one day 
he wandered back to watch the fellows play- 
ing ball; for baseball had always been his 
favorite sport. 

“Here comes that square again,” he heard 
one of the boys say. 

“Why don’t you play?” shouted 
pitcher. “We need a good outfielder.” 

“Thanks for the invitation,” Larry called 
back. “But not today.” And he sank down 
under the catalpa tree to watch. 

Ron had been watching, and he thought 
he saw a strange look pass over Larry’s face. 
It cut him to the heart. Maybe he should 
not have called him a square that day. 
Maybe the boy felt hurt and would not play 
because of it. He determined that after the 
game he would talk to him, find out his 
name, and perhaps be friendly so he would 
not feel hurt any more. 

When the game was over, Larry started 
for home. He had not gone far, however, 
when he heard Ron calling, “Hey, wait up! 
I want to talk to you. 

Larry waited. “Going my way?” he asked. 

“Yes, for a moment, 


the 


’ ‘replied Ron. ‘sa® 4 
why wouldn't you play on the team? We 


really do need a good outfielder. We weren’t 
just making it up.” 
That look came again on Larry's face. 
“Did I hurt your feelings when I called 
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you a square?” Ron began, but Larry smiled 
and interrupted him. 

“No, nothing like that. You see, I can’t 
play ball.” 

“That’s nothing,” assured Ron. “We'll 
teach you. Honest we will. It’s lots of fun.” 

Larry laughed out loud. “I know how to 
play all right. I was the captain of my team 
at the junior high, but I had rheumatic fever 
last year and spent six months in bed, so I 
can’t run for—well, the doctors don’t know 
how long. 





> *e "Well, I am sorry,” apologized Ron. “We 
did 


n't know 

“Of course, you didn’t. Why, I don’t even 
know your name. Mine’s Larry Newton. 
What's yours?” 

“Ronald Bixby, but just call me Ron.” 

“Glad to know you, Ron,” said Larry with 
mock politeness. 

“What do you do with yourself, since you 
can’t run and all?” Ron wanted to know. 

“I’ve been working with ants,” Larry an- 
swered enthusiastically. “Say, do you want 
to see my ant colony?” 

“Do I?” asked Ron. “You mean to tell me 
you have a colony all captured and every- 
thing?” 

“I surely do, and I'll help you get one, 
too, if you want it.” 

“If I want it! I’ve always wanted to cap- 
ture an ant colony. Can we get at it now?” 

“Right this minute, if you can spare the 
time.” 





“Til run home and tell mother where I 
am and be right back.” 

“O.K. I'll meet you here with a spade and 
a fruit jar in about ten minutes.” 

“T'll be here,” shouted Ron, wondering as 
he was running along just what the spade 
and jar were for. 

“There is a big ant colony over here a 
little way,” began Larry when Ron returned. 
“It is the very hill where I captured my 
ants.” The boys walked along slowly with 
their eyes on the ground. 

Soon they came upon the mound of earth 
that formed the entrance to the big caverns 
of the ant hill. 

“We will dig right here,” said Larry. “If 
we can get some of the soil from their old 
home, the ants will settle right down to re- 
building the tunnels that we break with the 
shovel.” 

“Better let me do the digging, Larry,” 
Ron said. “We want you to get strong again 
so you can play ball with us.” The look Larry 
gave him said more than thanks. 

They soon had a spadeful of a moving 
mass of ants with a large lump of black, 
porous earth. They put it into the fruit jar, 
and Larry quickly covered the top with 
waxed paper and fastened it with a rubber 
band. Then he pulled a pin out of his shirt 
collar and pricked the paper full of small 
holes so the ants could get air. 

“Have to be careful not to make the holes 

To page 22 


“Why don’t you run after the ball?” Ron puffed. Larry sat watching as if he didn’t care. 
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Tom gets some sound advice from mother 
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about girl friends! 





RID WAY 


By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ay was back at school and registration 
was finished. So far he had no roommate, 
for Everett and Johnny had decided to room 
together this year. 

He was taking a heavy schedule again. 
He had confided to his adviser that he would 
like to finish in three years if possible, and 
because his grades were good he had been 
allowed to take more than full work. 

At the end of the first week the new pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Brindle, introduced Tom to his 
newly arrived roommate. Charles was tall 
and handsome and possessed the swagger 
of one accustomed to getting on in the 
world. Tom saw at once that he was far from 
the Christian boy he had hoped to room 
with. Nevertheless, he liked Charles, and 
though their ways were far apart, they 
seemed to get on well together. 

Chuck, as he was called, possessed a radio, 
and now Tom found study almost impos- 
sible. Consequently he spent many an eve- 
ning in the library away from the din of 
jazz, which though soft enough not to at- 
tract the attention of the monitor, always 
distracted Tom’s thoughts to such an extent 
that he could not concentrate on his lessons. 

Chuck did not worry about lessons. In 
fact, he boasted that he had not come with 
the intention of studying at all. He had been 
more or less forced to come by a worried 
mother who saw that the two years in high 
school had nearly ruined him. He was popu- 
lar with the boys for his ready wit and good 
humor, but Tom and Everett sensed that he 
was very shallow spiritually. 

When the first six weeks’ tests were over 
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and the classes were organized, Chuck was 
elected president of the sophomores. His 
winning personality had dulled the senses 
of even the more sober, steady students, and 
Tom congratulated him heartily, though he 
secretly wondered how any sensible class 
could choose so worldly a president. 

However, before Chuck had a chance to 
call his class together for a meeting, some- 
thing took place that prevented him from 
filling the coveted office. Several of the boys 
who were not very stable went to town and 
the farm manager saw them go into a the- 
ater. Immediately Chuck was called to the 
principal’s office and informed that he 
would not be allowed to act as president of 
his class. He was suspended from school for 
two weeks and compelled to do free labor, 
as were also the other boys who had dis- 
obeyed the school rules. All were expected 
to keep up with their studies, although they 
were not allowed to attend classes. Poor 
Chuck! Tom felt sorry for him, but he knew 
that he deserved the punishment. 

This year Tom was MV leader, and it kept 
him plenty busy with his full program of 
study and work. Tom often thought that if 
only Chuck had to work as much as he di 
he would not have time to get into difficu 
ties. 

Every evening when Tom knelt beside 
his bed to pray he could feel Chuck’s eyes 
upon him. Probably it was silly to be so 
open about it; he could just as well pray 
after he got into bed. But somehow it didn’t 
seem right, and Tom felt he should be an 
influence for good whenever possible. He 
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heard Chuck joke to Bob several times 
about his “praying roommate.” 

Tom was a little envious of the way 
Chuck could talk with the girls. He seemed 
so at home around them and never worried 
whether the girls liked him or not. Tom 
couldn’t quite get over feeling nervous 
when he talked to a girl, and he scarcely 
ever asked one of them to march for fear 
she would refuse. 

One Saturday night Don surprised him. 

He had noticed that Don was getting over 
@:: shyness to a certain extent and could 

manage to talk to the other boys without 
blushing and stammering. But when he 
walked over to one of the most popular 
girls in school and casually asked her to 
march, Tom nearly fell over. 

Merrilee was a new student, a freshman. 
She was tall for her age and very nice look- 
ing. Tom thought he had never seen anyone 
who could come back with a smart quip as 
fast as she could. She was always smiling 
and laughing and seemed to really enjoy 
life. He noticed that she worked a lot and 
seemed to like it and took it as a matter of 
course. Merrilee, Tom remembered, worked 
in the kitchen, and early every morning 
when the boys came by for the milk cans 
she was getting breakfast. He had noticed 
her many times but had been too timid to 
get acquainted. But now when Don asked 





her to march, Tom gained new courage. If 
poor, shy, little Don could get up enough 
courage to speak to her, why couldn’t he? 

He watched for his chance. As soon as 
the march ended he walked over to where 
she was sitting and asked her in his friendly 
way if she would care to march the next one 
with him. Laughingly she accepted, and 
Tom found her to be excellent company. 

So that was how it came about that Tom 
and Merrilee were seen together more often 
during the school year. When Tom asked 
permission to take her to the city when his 
parents came to spend the weekend, it was 
readily granted and Tom could hardly wait 
for his mother’s opinion of Merrilee. 

After he had seen her safely back to the 
dormitory, he went out and sat in the car 
with mother and dad before they returned 
home. “Well, Mother, what do you think of 
Merrilee?” he asked eagerly. 

His mother frowned. “Tom,” she said, “I 
think Merrilee is a nice girl, but you know 
academy is much too early to get serious 
over any one girl. You still have a lot of 
work ahead of you before you finish school 
and can go into the Lord’s work. My advice 
to you would be to study hard and not let 
any girl turn your head just yet. Besides, 
while Merrilee is very clever and has an 
enviable, sunny disposition, 1 wonder how 
spiritual she is.” 


Tom had a lot of fun playing in the “Little Dutch Band” with a pillow stuffed above his stomach. 
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Tom wondered too, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

The year passed uneventfully. Tom be- 
longed to Mr. Larsen’s “Little Dutch Band” 
and had great fun stuffing himself with pil- 
lows and blowing his cornet with puffed- 
out cheeks, when they put on a perfor- 
mance. There were three other boys playing 
in the band and Wallace was one of them. 
How he loved to slide that slide trombone, 
while Otho, a lean and lank six-footer puffed 
away on the tuba. In fact, Otho and his tuba 
had become a tradition at the school. 

The other member of the group was Bob, 
and though he could play the clarinet well, 
his misdemeanors were always upsetting 
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OCTOBER IS BUSY 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


October is busy when we are in bed, 
She colors the leaves overnight. 
Some trees are bright yellow, while others 
are red, 
We look and we smile with delight. 


October's an artist whom we cannot see, 
She ‘most always works in the dark; 

She knows just what color to paint every tree 
That grows in the woods or the park. 


We think of Columbus, when October's here, 
The twelfth day, we all understand, 

He sailed the wide ocean that long-ago year 
And found fair America's land. 




















things, for when he was suspended from 
school he was forbidden to have any part 
in the activities, including the band. 
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The chorus under Mr. Larsen’s direction 
gave several concerts during the school year 
and Chuck and Tom were both very enthu- 
siastic about them. Tom loved to sing, and 
Chuck not only loved to sing but also had a 
remarkably good bass voice. In fact, Tom 
often thought that if Chuck could once be 
won over from jazz to music that was up- 
lifting, he would not have so hard a time 
being a Christian. Chuck was really not a 
bad boy at all. But he was easily led away be- 
cause he seemed always to be on the devil’s 
ground. Tom thought of what his mother 
had often told him. 

“Tom,” she had said, “don’t ever think 
that Satan doesn’t know anything about 
music. He used to be the choirmaster in 
heaven before he was cast out, and he is an 
excellent musician. He knows all about the 
intricacies of good music and he knows just 
how to take some innocent-sounding piece 
of music and use it to lure the youth away 
from what is good. Then as soon as he gets 
them started, he knows just how to use some 
catchy melody to keep them going in his 
way till he gets them thoroughly in his 
grasp. Then, when one’s senses are dulled to 
what is right and wrong, he leads them on 
to a ‘good’ picture, a ‘clean’ dance, a ‘social’ 
drink.” 

Tom thought about this every time Chuck 
turned on the little radio and said, “Listen, 
Tom, this is No. 1 on the Hit Parade this 
week. Isn’t it catchy?” 

Chuck wasn’t being helped any from the 
other dormitory either. His girl friend, Vir- 
ginia (Ginger, to most of the students), was 
much like Chuck. She had come to school 
for approximately the same reason, and 
liked the same kind of music. What was 
more, she could play it on the piano. She 
had a good ear for music, and played any- 
thing she heard. When the key she was 
playing in did not fit Chuck’s voice, she 
merely switched to one that did. Ginger 
was popular with the girls too. She could 
sing almost anything and had an ear for 
harmonizing. But like Chuck, her choice € 
music was bad, although both of them coul 
and did sing religious selections when they 
had to. 

Wallace often joined the group, for he 
liked the lighter music and could also har- 
monize well. 

When the spring Week of Prayer came 
along, Chuck and Wally and Tom usually 

To page 16 























































1200-Mile 
Walk Through the Snow 


iE ie By ALFRED K. ALLAN 





TH freezing Arctic wind cut through the 
snow-caked faces of the men huddled 
around the blazing fire. It was the year 1819 
and this handful of fur-covered men were 
the small expedition that had been sent to 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean to survey the 
coast of Canada eastward from the mouth of 
the Coppermine River. 

John Franklin, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, held his hands over the fire. The fur 
gloves he wore gave scarcely any protection 
against the icy cold. “I cannot understand 
why those new supplies have not reached 
us from Fort Providence,’ he murmured to 
his hard-pressed team. “The message we sent 
must never have reached them. The supplies 
we now have can last only a few months. 
We have to face the fact that we will then 
need new supplies and the supplies may 
never reach us.” 

“What do we do, then?” one of the men 
asked fearfully. 

“One of us must try to get to Fort Provi- 
dence and report where we are,” Franklin 
emphasized. 

The men shuddered at the suggestion. 
It was close to a thousand miles to the fort. 
The messenger, whoever he was, would have 
to brave below-zero temperatures and 
blinding snowstorms. 

“It has to be done,” George Back said. 
George was tall, lean, and twenty-three 
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Each step was agony. George bent forward and 
pushed against the gale. The expedition was depend- 
ing on him to get the message to Fort Providence. 
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ONLY ONE MOTHER] 


First Poetry Award 
By JANET WHEELER, Age 12 
San Diego, California 


There are thousands of stars in the evening 
sky, 
Thousands of leaves on a tree; 
Thousands of snowflakes on mountain slopes, 
Thousands of drops in the sea. 


There are thousands of sand grains on the 
beach, 
Thousands of people | see; 
Thousands of flowers in meadows green, 
But only one mother for me. 


SCHOOL AT SEVEN 


Poetry Award 
By PATTY GUTMAN 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


When | started to school 
I was only seven. 

How wrong | was to think 
School was like heaven! 


I got out my pencil, 
My paper and slate; 

At the top of the page 
| put the date. 


Five hours later 
1 put it away, 

But not quite so anxious 
For the next school day! 
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WHEN WAR IS NEAR 


True-story Award 
By DICK OSBORN, Age 11 
Beirut, Lebanon 

(Dick wrote this recently when it seemed war might 
break out in Lebanon. ) 

E are fine here in Lebanon. Once in a 

while we hear bombs or explosions. 
There is a curfew in Beirut. We have to be 
in by 8:00 P.M. 

There are six guards at the bottom of the 
road that goes up to Middle East College. 
They have a code with their whistles. 

Sometimes at night we have a very tense 
feeling. There are some gendarmes at Mid- 








SILVER FOX 


Photography Award 
By GERALD VINNARD, Age 13 
Fresno, California 


(This silver fox lives at the Wawona Summer Camp in 
Yosemite National Park.) 

















dle East College. They are armed policemen, 
something like soldiers. They are very nice. 
Of course they speak Arabic. We speak to 
them in the few words we know. 

We can’t go to town because it’s not safe. 
M. J. McCulloch usually parks his car in a 
certain place. Fortunately, one day he 
parked it in another place. That day a bomb 
went off in his usual parking place! 

We always remember the text, “The an- 
gel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them” 


a * (Psalm 34:7). 


SUMMER SUNSET 


Poetry Award 
By GEORGIA GILL BOVER, Age 14 
Dover, New Hampshire 


The sun is nearing the horizon, 
Giving off a warm red glow; 
And across the broad blue sky 
Soft white puff clouds gently blow. 


The sun sinks down behind the trees, 
All is quiet, deep, and still. 

Fingers of the sun's last rays 
Reach out o'er the distant hill. 


The light at last has failed to reach us; 
Soon the moon will start to creep 
Up into the sky, and stars 
Will awaken from their sleep. 





RUNAWAY FROM JUSTICE 


First True-story Award 
By JOSHUA SMITH 
Road Town, Tortola 


Have you ever seen ants fighting? I 
have! I was attending the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist school in Trinidad when I saw the 
fight. 

One day I decided to go down to a nearby 
river with my books to study. 

As I neared my secret place of study my 
eyes caught a slight motion on the ground. 
Stooping down, I found two ants running, 
one in front of the other. 

They were brown, about a quarter of an 
inch long. And the one behind seemed to be 
chasing the one in front, for the front one 
was running and looking around at the back 
one. 

The back one seemed to be gaining on the 


front one, and the front one seemed to be 
aware of this, for he stopped suddenly, 
turned around, and stood up on his hind 
legs. 

The other ant approached slowly until he 
almost reached the ant that was waiting. 
Then he, too, got up on his back legs. They 
opened their mouths, ready to bite each 
other, and their legs were acting as guards. 

They met and began to push each other 
about with their front legs. They swayed 
from side to.side as they tried to bite each 
other. 

After a while they became tired and got 
down on all their legs. While they rested, 
they seemed to be looking at each other. 

After a while they again prepared them- 
selves to fight. But in rising on their hind 
legs the one who was doing the chasing was 
quicker than the other. Taking advantage 
of this opportunity, he seized the other by 
the small of his back and began to squeeze 
him. Now he was on top! 

When the one that was seized stopped 
struggling, his captor raised him above his 
head and started off with him in the direc- 
tion from which they had come. 

He was to be punished for something he 
had done, or so it seemed to me. He had 
tried to run away, but was caught. So it is 
with people who do wrong things and try 
to run away. They get caught too. 





SNOW 


First Poetry Award 
By CARROLL BLAIR, Age 15 
Sudbury, Ontario 


Lazily drifting, continually sifting, 

Silently, slowly, halting and shifting, 

Each little snowflake found its way down, 
Until together they covered the town. 


Faster and faster they followed right after, 
Scurrying, hurrying, dancing with laughter; 
Every one bound to be first at its mark, 

Finding its own resting place in the dark. 


Seeming to tire of such a swift pace, 

And gradually slowing their journey through 
space 

They stopped. And the radiant moon looked 
down 

On the glistening, sparkling, angel-white 
town. 
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“Why isn’t my home as happy as the Randalls’?” 
Teddy asked as he sat gloomily talking to himself. 


TEpDY THOMPSON was just like any 
other thirteen-year-old boy. He liked to 
play baseball and collected everything from 
rocks and shells to stamps, marbles, and air- 
plane models. He was curious, too, always 
trying to learn about new things and new 
people. He enjoyed playing with children 
his own age, but he also liked older people 
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“Every time you go to church 1 will whip you,” mother s 


TEDDY'S TF 


By DEL DELK. 


Singer of the * rg 


who liked children, because he could learn 
things from them. Often he tried to talk to 
his parents, but somehow they were just too 
busy to be bothered with him. After all, 
they had four children to care for, and so 
many other things that grown-ups seemed 
to worry about, that they couldn’t spend 
much time with Teddy. 

One day Teddy was looking restlessly 
about for something to do. He was tired of 
playing, tired of reading—just plain bored. 

“I'm going for a walk, Mother. I'll be 
back in a while.” His mother nodded her ap- 
proval, and out the door he skipped. 

He wasn’t very well acquainted with the 
neighbors yet because the Thompsons had 
only recently moved in. About two blocks 
away from home he came to a well-kept 
house that had looked very inviting to him 
ever since he came to the neighborhood. It 
wasn’t fancy, but very clean looking; and 
when he had passed it before he had noticed 
the sound of children’s laughter and grown- 
up’s voices, and wonderful smells of food. 

“The lady who lives there must know how 
to cook,” Teddy said to himself. But on this 
particular day he could not see the family 
car parked in the driveway, and all seemed 
quiet, except for the woman busily working 
on the lawn. She was humming softly to 
herself. Teddy thought wistfully, “The peo- 
ple in this house always seem happy. I wish 
I could get acquainted with them to see 
what makes them this way.” 

Just then the woman looked up from her 
work and noticed him staring at her. Her 
face, so friendly and full of warmth, sparkled 
as she said, “Good morning, young man. 
How are you today?” 

“O.K.,” said Teddy bashfully, standing 
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first on one foot and then on the other. 

The woman stopped her work and walked 
over to the gate where he was standing. 
“Whew,” she said, “I think I'll rest for a 
little while.” Then opening the gate with 
her hand, she said, “Why don’t you come in 
and sit down on the front steps with me 
while I take a breather?” 

“All right, I will,” said Teddy, a little sur- 
prised at himself, for he didn’t seem to be 
embarrassed any more. There was some- 
thing about this lady that put him com- 
pletely at ease. 

“Now, first of all, tell me your name.” 

“Teddy Thompson. What's yours?” 

“Mrs. Randall—Mrs. Susan Randall. I’m 
glad to meet you, Teddy.” 

For about a half hour Teddy chatted with 
his new-found friend. My! how interesting 
she was! She didn’t treat a fellow like a baby 
or a sissy, either, but like a real person. She 
was interested in what he had to say, and to 
his way of thinking, she really understood 
boys. 

Reluctantly Teddy told Mrs. Randall 
good-by, assuring her that he would accept 
her invitation to drop by again soon. Teddy 
thought a great deal about Mrs. Randall the 
rest of the day and could hardly wait until he 
had a chance to visit her again. He told his 
mother about her, but she was curled up on 
the divan in the parlor smoking one of an 
endless chain of cigarettes and concentrating 
on a movie and TV magazine, and became 
irritated at Teddy because he kept trying to 
tell her about Mrs. Randall. She told him to 
please go away and let her rest in peace, so 
Teddy didn’t mention his new friend any 
more. 

The very next day, as soon as he finished 











his chores, he slipped out of the house and 
headed for the Randalls. And the next day, 
and the next, and the next, until it came to 
be a regular part of his daily routine. 

Mrs. Randall could think of so many in- 
teresting things to do and talk about. One 
day several months later, Teddy said, “Aunt 
Sue (that is what she wanted him to call 
her), what makes you so happy? You are 
always humming or singing. You smile so 
much and seem so cheerful all the time. I 
just like to be around you.” 

Mrs. Randall laughed as she said, “Well, 
Teddy, sit down and I'll tell you why I am so 
happy.” Then with much enthusiasm she 
told him that she was a Christian. She told 
him about the Bible, about Jesus, about her 
church. She told him about the love of God 
and His Son, Jesus, whom He sent to earth 
to save men. How He died on the cross for 
our sins and was raised again on the third 
day and went back to heaven. She told him 
about the mansions Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for those who accept Him, and she 
read things in the Bible about heaven. 

“Tell me more,” said Teddy. “I’ve never 
heard about this before. Why, I had no idea 
religion could be so interesting!” 

“Oh, my,” said Mrs. Randall, “I should 
say it’s interesting! I couldn’t begin to tell it 
all at once. I'll tell you what, our church 
sponsors a radio program every Sunday 
morning called the Voice of Prophecy. It 
will help you learn more about Jesus. You 
listen in, Teddy, and I know you'll enjoy the 
talks and the gospel songs.” 

Teddy promised he would listen. And he 
did—every Sunday. Shortly after he began 
listening to the Voice of Prophecy, he de- 
cided to study the Junior Bible Correspond- 
ence Course, which has twenty-four lessons 
in it. Teddy enjoyed the lessons so much he 
could hardly wait for the mailman to bring 
the next lessons. Soon he began going to 
church with the Randall family. How he en- 
joyed Sabbath school! There he met other 
boys and girls and their parents who were 
also Seventh-day Adventist Christians. 

The teachers in the junior Bible school 
were just thrilled with the letters Teddy 
sent in with his lessons. When he was 
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- pebeicransomgeh usually mean parties and 
presents. But for Marie Cooper of Azusa, 
California, they mean pennies—hundreds 
of pennies, thousands of pennies, the white 
ones made only in 1943, the year after Marie 
was born. She gives them at Sabbath school 
for her birthday offerings. 

Marie was born in 1942. When her first 
birthday came around, her parents thought 
it would be nice to give a dollar in bright, 
new pennies. And since nearly all the 
bright, new pennies minted that year were 
white ones, white were the ones they gave. 
In 1944, the mints went back to making 
copper pennies, but Marie’s parents didn’t 
have much trouble finding 200 white pen- 
nies for her second birthday offering. 

By the time Marie was four, she was old 
enough to understand about birthday offer- 





Parties, Presents—and Pennies 


ings, and eagerly began collecting white 
pennies herself. 

Marie was sixteen this spring. She 
wanted 1,600 white pennies for her offer- 
ing—and white pennies were getting hard 
to find. But Marie had help. Friends and 
relatives from near and far sent her pennies 
whenever they found them. 

In the picture Marie sits with hundreds 
of white pennies and the envelopes in which 
some of them were sent to her. Of course, 
she still continues to collect, too. 

So far she has given 13,600 pennies in 
her birthday offerings—and it looks as if 
she has a good start toward the 1,700 she 
will give next year. 

What kind of birthday offering do you 
give? 

R. R. BREITIGAM 








about three fourths of the way through the 
course, he wrote a letter saying, “I have en- 
joyed studying these lessons a lot and have 
started to talk to Jesus every day. Mrs. Ran- 
dall and her family are taking me to Sab- 
bath school every week, and this makes my 
mother mad. But I want to be a Christian 
and join the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
Can you help me?” 
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One Sabbath morning Teddy put on ris® 9 
best clothes. He started for the Randall 
home. “I’m going to church with the Ran- 
dalls, Mother, and I'll be home about 12: 

30.” 

“Now you look here, Teddy Thompson,” 
said Mrs. Thompson harshly. “I’m sick and 
tired of this religion business. Every time 

To page 16 
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Friend of the Indians 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


|X 1604 a little boy was born to a merchant 
tailor living in London. His father named 
him Roger Williams and saw to it that he 
was well educated. He got a good job while 
he was still young and was for a while chap- 
lain to Sir William Masham of Otes. 

There was practically no religious free- 
dom in England at that time, however, so 
Chaplain Williams decided to go to America 
where he expected to find freedom to wor- 
ship God as he chose. He and his wife Mary 
arrived in Boston in February of 1631. Later 





he became a teacher in Salem, Massachusetts. 

The colonies, however, did not have re- 
ligious freedom, either. The Indians were 
being mistreated, too. 

Roger Williams was sure that the Indians 
should be paid for their land, instead of hav- 
ing it taken away from them and given to 
white men at the whim of the king of 
England. 

He also believed that “the civil power of 
a State could properly have no jurisdiction 
over the consciences of men,” and because 
he said these things openly he was tried in 
the Massachusetts general court in July of 
1635. The decision was that he must leave 
the State unless he would recant; that is, 
take back what he had said. He refused to do 
this and was given six weeks to leave. 
Later the time was extended to January of 
1636. Plotters planned to deport him to 
England but he escaped. 

With four other men Williams went to a 
place far from houses and there established 
a settlement, which he named Providence 
in gratitude to God for delivering him from 
his enemies. He paid the Indians for the land. 

Roger Williams then made friends with 
the Indians of the Narragansett tribe, learn- 
ing their ways and language. 

Williams made two trips to England to 
straighten out matters regarding “the Provi- 
dence Plantations in the Narragansett Bay.” 
We are told that “his settlement was open 
as a shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science.” 

In 1684 Williams died in the fine, peace- 
ful city which he had founded. 

A very fine stamp was issued in 1936 to 
honor him. It is pictured here. 
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Teddy’s Triumph 
From page 14 





you go to church you can pay for it with 
a whipping. Maybe I can whip this non- 
sense out of you.” 

Teddy tried to explain that he had tried 
very hard to be obedient in every way, but 
that he wanted to be a Christian. 

“I don’t care what you want,” screamed 
Mrs. Thompson. “It’s all a bunch of non- 
sense.” 

Teddy went to church. When he got 
back he got the whipping that was promised 
him, and for several months he got his 
whipping every Sabbath, just because he 
wanted to follow Jesus all the way and be- 
come a Christian. But he was not resentful. 
He took this mistreatment like a real Chris- 
tian gentleman, and still did his best to 
please his mother and be helpful around 
the house. In spite of the harsh words and 
unpleasantness, he was a happy boy inside. 
He had learned to know and love Jesus and 
he loved to talk with Mrs. Randall about 
Him. 

There was such a change in Teddy that 
his mother could not help noticing it. She 
secretly marveled at how patient he was 
when she tried in every way she could to 
discourage him from being a Christian and 
to break his spirit. Finally after about two 
and a half months she said to Teddy one 
Sabbath morning, “Teddy, I’m sorry for the 
way I’ve treated you. How about the whole 
family going to church with you today?” 
Teddy was amazed! Was he hearing right? 
“Why, sure, Mom,” he said. “That would be 
swell.” 

And the last report we had from Teddy, 
his whole family was attending church 
regularly every Sabbath. Who knows, per- 
haps someday there will be no more ciga- 
rettes and liquor in the Thompson home. 
And perhaps someday people will be say- 
ing, “That Thompson family surely is a 
happy one!” 





The Hard Way 
From page 8 


sat together. Wally always had a hard time 
keeping awake, for he rose early every 
morning with Tom and the other boys to do 
the milking. Tom’s eyes often got heavy, 
too, but he always managed to shake off the 
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sleepiness and listen to the speaker. All dur- 
ing the week he felt a great burden for 
Chuck and Wally. Somehow he felt they 
were basically good, if they could just get 
the vision of Christ dying for them person- 
ally. In his private devotions every night he 
remembered these two wayward friends. 

Sabbath morning the sermon was unusu- 
ally soul stirring, and Tom felt his great 
need of a new consecration as never before. 
When the call was made he stood with most 
of the student body. Chuck and Wally sat 
with bowed heads looking at their shoes. 
The speaker asked those who had special 
burdens on their hearts for loved ones or 
friends, to come to the front for prayer. 
Tom went forward with a host of others 
and bowed his head and silently prayed that 
the Lord would send His Spirit to work on 
the hearts of Chuck and Wallace. When the 
prayer was finished, he slipped back and sat 
down by Chuck. Quietly he turned and 
spoke to the two boys nervously leafing 
through their hymnbooks. 

“Fellows,” he began earnestly, “I know 
just how you feel. You think there is no 
hope and that you’ve gone too far and that 
if you did make a start, you would fail. I felt 
that way once too. But you know the Lord 
doesn’t expect us to do anything that is im- 
possible. The moment you consecrate your 
life to Him and He forgives your sins you 
are perfect just like the new blade of corn 
that has just peeped through the ground. It 
is perfect in all stages of its growth, but it 
takes time for it to produce fruit.” He 
paused. “Won't you give your hearts to 
Him today? Tomorrow may be too late.” 

Chuck moved uneasily in his seat. Wally 
looked around undecidedly. Tom stood up. 
“Would you like to have me go up with 
you?” Wally stood up, completely shaken 
with gratitude that one of his friends cared 
enough to try to lead him to the Saviour. 
Chuck arose with remorse for the past so 
plainly written on his face that not one of 
his friends doubted that it was a sincere 
decision. 

Tom’s heart was full that night as he re- 
membered to thank his heavenly Father for 
helping him to lead someone in the right 
way. He felt twice blessed, for he now no 
longer knelt alone. As he knelt beside his 
bed, Chuck turned out the light and dropped 
to his knees beside him. 

Ginger tried to make it hard for Chuck 
the next day. She had been on the verge of 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want ven pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


M. Kabli, age 16. 39 Griswald Hall, Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore, West Pakistan. Cricket, bad- 
minton, stamps. 

Linda Hosam, age 13. 34 St. Barb’s Road, Belmont, 
Trinidad, B.W.I. Sewing, games, reading, poems, 
stamps. 

Wilbert H. Yuen, age 13. 61 Main Street, May 
Pen P.O., Clarendon, Middlesex, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Trapeze, swimming, stamps, photography. 

Susan Brunken, age 10. 605 Denmark St., Burling- 
ton, lowa, U.S.A. Piano, singing, swimming, pets, 
shells. 

Chuck Irwin, 245 Watson, Lodi, California, U.S.A. 
Cooking, sports. 

Julie Shaik, age 15. Kelantan Match Factory, Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, Malaya. “Wants pen pals.” 

Marcia Sites, Hambrooks Blvd., Cambridge, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, stamps, photos, 
water skiing. 

Augustine Taylor, 9410 Pace Avenue, Los Angles 
2, California, U.S.A. Composing songs, sewing, piano, 
arranging flowers, collecting dolls, knitting, making 
rag dolls, collecting foreign pennies. 


Cheryl Windsor, age 12. 925 48th Street, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps, baby-sitting, nursing sick 
birds and animals. 

Leonie Morrall, 41 Brisbane Street, W2, Ascot 
Vale, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Cats, Path- 
finders, cycling, writing letters. 

Sharon Jones, age 10. Box 188, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Riding horses, shells, cycling. 

Billie Rae Hammer (girl), age 11. 1 North Second 
St., Pottsville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, 
cycling. 

Joan Koppel, age 13. Box 74, Robbinsville, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, piano, organ, 
singing. 

Rita Mae Pervis, age 13. Rt. 2, Box 753, Apopka, 
Florida, U.S.A. Writing letters, horses, roller skating, 
swimming. 

Mary Ann Pervis, age 12. Rt. 2, Box 753, Apopka, 
Florida, U.S.A. Shells, postcards, swimming. 

Sharon Alyce McHenry, age 11. Post Box 15, 
Poona 1, India. Reading, swimming, music, skating, 
cycling, stamp collecting. : 

Linda Coberly, Box 6, Lower Lake, California, 
U.S.A. Cooking, baking, writing, 

Jenice Gale, 10537 Mt. View, Redlands, California, 
U.S.A. Music, cycling, pets. 


Elizabeth Ann Susan Larson, age 10. Post Box 35, 
Poona 1, India. Stamps, skating, reading, swimming. 

Nancy Taylor, age 13. 1016 West 7Oth Street, 
Seattle 7, Washington, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, 
reading, roller skating, housework. 


Eulah Johnson, age 16. Lewisburgh District, Troja 
P.O., Jamaica, B.W.1. Singing, cycling, reading, math- 
ematics. 

Maisie Johnson, age 16. 37 Slipe Road, Cross Road 
P.O., Jamaica, B.W.1. Singing, cycling, reading, math- 
ematics. 








going forward several times the day before, 
but somehow she couldn’t. And now Satan 
began using her to make Chuck break the 
decision he had made to serve his Master. 

After dinner on Sunday while the matrdn 
was in faculty meeting, Ginger lured Chuck 
to the piano in the dining room. Mr. Larsen 
had sent him to the kitchen for the time 
sheets and he met Ginger as she came out 
from washing the silver. 

“Come on, Chuck, let’s sing,” she called 
over her shoulder, slipping onto the piano 
bench and running her long slender fingers 
over the keys. 

Chuck followed undecidedly. He listened 
a moment to the catchy tune that had al- 
ways been his favorite. “You know, Ginger, 
I don’t sing that music any more.” 

“Oh, you don’t!” exclaimed Ginger with 
a toss of her dark curls. “You mean you 


don’t today or tomorrow or the next day but 
by next week at this time you'll not feel so 
righteous. It will wear off,’ she predicted. 
“What do you want?” she asked when she 
had finished the song. “Mother Machree?” 
Ginger was getting sarcastic, but Chuck 
was equal to her. “You know, Ginger, I 
think that’s just the thing. Why didn’t I 
think of it before? Do you know it?” 


Ginger pressed her lips together in a 
straight line as her fingers slipped over the 
keys. Evidently Chuck meant what he said. 
She half wished she had gone forward yes- 
terday too. 


The last six weeks of school Tom was 
host at his table. Cathie, a junior girl was 
the hostess. During dinner the first day, 
Tom looked at her closely. Funny he had 
never noticed her before. Oh, he had seen 
her every day all year. She sang in the chorus 
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and choir and had led out in the activities 
all year, but somehow Tom had been so busy 
with his studies and work that he had never 
really noticed her before. On Saturday 
nights when they marched in the dining 
room, he had always marched with Merrilee 
because he knew her and he hated getting 
acquainted with new girls. 

But now as Cathie passed out the spotless 
napkins and marked them lightly with the 
initials of each person, Tom began to ob- 
serve her more closely. He had noticed be- 
fore that she was rather quiet and her name 
usually followed his on the honor roll each 
period. He also remembered that certain 
boys in the dormitory had had a deep in- 
terest in her at times; but she had always 
taken the boys as mere friends and had 
passed them. up for the weightier matters 
she had come to school to give her atten- 
tion to. 

He remembered that Otho had known 
her at one time and had written to her— 
maybe they had come from the same home 
town—anyway it seemed she was interested 
only in study. She was the president of the 
girls’ club, he had heard, and seemed to 
have a good time at her work in the ironing 
room. 

Tom in his friendly manner was getting 
better acquainted while these thoughts ran 
through his mind, and somehow he felt 
more than the usual interest he generally 
took in the opposite sex. The only barrier 
was that she was a junior and he but a soph- 
omore. He sighed. No, Merrilee would have 
to do till school was out. He couldn’t pre- 
sume to strike up an acquaintance with one 
superior to himself. 

(To be continued) 





Angels Walked Beside Juan 
From page 3 


Was that someone moving behind that 
tree? Juan’s heart skipped a beat. Perhaps 
it was only a bird that had swayed the 
branches. Still, he had seen something 
move. Not only had he seen it, he felt it— 
felt that some human presence was near, 
that some human eye was watching him. 

There was nothing he could do but lift 
a prayer for protection and continue on his 
way. Immediately a Bible verse he had once 
learned came to his mind like a promise: 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
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about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.” He was anxious to get out of the 
forest into a clearing where he could find a 
few houses and tell people about the won- 
derful books he was selling. 

Later he told a friend about that feeling 
he had—that someone was looking at him 
from behind a tree in the forest. Instead 
of laughing at him, the friend said, “It could 
easily be the son of the family you are hav- 
ing Bible studies with. I have heard that 
he wants to kill you because you are teach- 
ing his parents a new religion. He is angry 
because they are giving up their old way of 
life—no more comiteco {strong drink}, no 
more pork on the table.” 

The young book agent decided right then 
and there he would try to win the friend- 
ship of the young man who wanted to kill 
him. Surely God must be protecting him for 
some special reason, otherwise why wouldn’t 
the boy have killed him already? He would 
try to make friends with him and he would 
also try to persuade him to study the Bible. 
So the next time he went to the home of the 


family that was taking Bible studies, he was ° 


very glad to find the son at home. It was just 
what he wanted! 

Have you ever seen two Mexicans give 
each other an abrazo [hug]? Where Ameri- 
cans would just shake hands, the Mexicans 
throw their arms around each other in a 
warm embrace, then they slap each other 
over and over on the back, smiling broadly 
all the while. It’s a contagious greeting. 
When Juan Rivero gave his enemy that 
abrazo the boy couldn't resist the smiles. 
Soon they were talking about hunting and 
fishing and local politics. In just a few days 
the boy was studying the Bible with his 
parents! 

After some weeks the enemy’s attitude 
changed completely. He was eager to be 
baptized and join the new church with his 
father and mother. 

“I must confess something to you,” he 
said one day to the colporteur when the two 
were alone. “I wanted to kill you when you 
first began to come to our house. I was very 
angry. For days I followed you around. Once 
I was in the forest behind a tree and I saw 
you coming down the path. I fixed my rifle 
on you and pulled the trigger, but nothing 
happened. I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter with my gun, for that very morning I 
had fired it and it was working perfectly.” 

“Now, don’t worry about that, my boy,” 
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answered Juan. “That is all forgiven and 
forgotten. God was taking care of me that 
day because He wanted me to teach you 
about the Bible. God has a plan for my life, 
and He has a plan for your life too.” 

“Yes, you're right. It was a milagro [a 
miracle}, a real mélagro! God was taking 
care of both of us that day. But just tell 
me one thing, Juan. Who were those two 
tall men walking on either side of you that 
day in the forest? I never saw them before 
or since, anywhere around our village.” 

Juan’s face turned pale, not with fear, but 
with humbleness and thankfulness as he 
realized that the great God in heaven had 
sent two of His angels to deliver him that 
day. 





1200-Mile Walk Through 


the Snow 
From page 9 


years old. He had been a sailor most of his 
life and had gladly joined this expedition 
because he realized that the surveys were of 
great importance to the scientific knowledge 
of the world. But now the expedition was in 
imminent peril of starvation. Someone 
— have to make the grueling trek to the 
ort. 

“I will try to reach the fort,” George of- 
fered sincerely. The members of the expedi- 
tion gazed at him with deep admiration. 

“You realize the great risk, George?” 
John Franklin warned. 

“Yes, sir. But we must have those supplies 
or the expedition can’t continue. Someone 
must go.” 

In a few hours he was ready to start. He 
would have to travel as swiftly as possible so 
he couldn’t burden himself with excessive 
clothing and gear, much as he would need 
them. He covered himself with warm deer- 
skin clothing. He tied snowshoes to his fur- 
wrapped feet. He could carry but a single 
blanket to sleep under. “Good luck,” the 
men murmured as he slogged out of camp. 
The lives of the men and the success of the 
expedition rested on his youthful shoulders. 

George trudged heartily across the miles 
and miles of Arctic ice. He climbed over 
hills of snow, across icy streams and snow- 
crusted mountains. The temperature dropped 
to 67 degrees below zero and the food 
supply dwindled until George was living on 
old leather and moss. 

Each step was agony. The wind lashed his 


MEMORY VERSES FOR THE 
FOURTH QUARTER 


1. “Behold, | will send you Elijah the prophet be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord” (Malachi 4:5). 

2. “And he left all, rose up, and followed him” 
(Luke 5:28). 

3. “And Jesus looking upon them saith, With men 
it is impossible, but not with God: for with God all 
things are possible” (Mark 10:27). 


4. “It seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee in order . . . that thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things, wherein thou 
hast been instructed” (Luke 1:3, 4). 

5. “These things write we unto you, that your 
joy may be full” (1 John 1:4). 


6. “Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). 

7. “Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” 
(Galatians 6:7). 


8. “He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it’ (Mat- 
thew 10:39). 

9. “Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it” (Isaiah 30:21). 

10. “Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity” (1 Timothy 
4:12). 


11. “I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision” (Acts 26:19). 

12. “Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that | should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ” 
(Ephesians 3:8). 

13. “I have fought a good fight, | have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness” (2 Tim- 
othy 4:7, 8). 








face and hands. His feet were swollen and 
stiff. Snow whirled madly around him, 
blinding his eyes and clouding his way. He 
inched forward, step by step. He slept when 
he could, but most of the time he fought 
courageously onward, battling nature’s on- 
slaughts. 

He didn’t falter. His friends were depend- 
ing on him, and he had to go on. 

George Back’s fantastic journey stretched 
for 1,204 miles and lasted an unbelievable 
five months. At its finish, George staggered 
through the opened gates of Fort Provi- 
dence, his hands and feet stiff and without 
feeling, his face deeply caked with snow 
and ice. He collapsed into a snowbank, as 
the fort guards rushed out to greet him. 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference 


Il—Levi Matthew, the Publican 


(OCTOBER 11) 


Memory VERSE: “And he left all, rose up, and 
followed him” (Luke 5:28). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story: of Levi-Matthew’s call in Luke 
5:27-32. 
Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Matthew’s Occupation 


Open your Bible to Luke 5. 
Read verse 27, first part, 
Matthew’s occupation was. 


The most unpopular people in the land of Is- 
rael during Christ’s time were the publicans, or 
tax collectors. They were social outcasts, loathed 
by rich and poor alike. They were hated because 
they had degraded themselves by being hired by 
the Roman government, the foreign power that 
held sway in their beloved land. They were de- 
spised for another reason too. They reaped great 
advantages for themselves through their gath- 
ering of taxes. They paid the taxes out of their 
own pockets, and then got what they could 
from the citizens, and made large profits! 

“Publicans and sinners” were placed in a class 
together. A publican was the same as a sinner, 
according to the Jews. It was to this despised 
class that Levi-Matthew belonged. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
72. 


and find what 


Tuink! Are you prejudiced because of a per- 
son’s occupation or social class? 


Pray that you will look at the heart and not 
the outward appearance. 
MONDAY 
Jesus Calls Matthew 
Open your Bible to Luke 5. 
Somewhere on the highway was Levi-Mat- 
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thew’s office. Probably it was on one of the 
main roads coming from Damascus to Caper- 
naum. Herod Antipas collected taxes from trav- 
elers and the many caravans using the main 
highway. No doubt Matthew had heard of Jesus 
—of the miracles He had performed in Caper- 
naum, of the way He had turned water into 
wine, and of the wonderful way He had of teach- 
ing truth. 

One day this very Jesus came along the high- 
way, right toward his office by the roadside. You 
can imagine how eagerly he wanted to see the 
face of the One who offered the best in life to 
those who believed in Him. From his seat 
Matthew looked up at Jesus. To his astonish- 
ment the Master spoke to him. In one short 
phrase he was asked to do something that would 
change his whole life. Find those words in verse 
27, last part. 

Now repeat or read Matthew’s response as 
given in the memory verse (Luke 5:28). 

Matthew was leaving a life of plenty, as far as 
this world’s goods were concerned, but to Mat- 
thew these riches meant nothing when set 
against the wealth that Christ offered. He was 
gaining all in losing all. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
273, pars. 1-4. 

TuHink! If you were in Matthew’s place 
would you be ready and willing to leave all, 
and follow Jesus? 


Pray that you may be willing to follow where 
Jesus leads. 


TUESDAY 


The Party at Matthew’s House 


Open your Bible to Luke 5. 

Perhaps you and your family have just re- 
cently learned the truth of Christ’s near coming. 
If so, you can remember how eager you were to 
let all your relatives and friends know the 
things that made you so happy. It was that way 





¢ 




















with Levi-Matthew. His friends were publicans, 
and he wanted them all to meet his new Master 
and to know and love Him as he himself did. 
Find in verse 29 what he did to give his friends 
the opportunity of meeting Jesus. Jesus gladly 
accepted the invitation. He was willing to go 
wherever He could bring hope and peace to 
hearts that longed for them. But His acceptance 
of the invitation caused a stir in the neighbor- 
hood. What! they said, this man, supposedly a 
religious teacher, associating with people like 
Matthew the tax collector! It was unthinkable. 
Read in verse 30 what the scribes and Pharisees 
said. 

In His reply, Jesus showed them what His 
purpose was—not to gain social prestige, not to 
keep Himself from those who were impure, but 
to meet those who needed Him. You can read 
His reply in verses 31 and 32. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
273, pars. 5, 6; p. 274, pars. 1-3. 


TuHINE! Are you willing to go anywhere, mix 
with people who are looked down upon, in order 
to help them? 


Pray that you may have Christ’s spirit of love 
for all, whatever their class. 
WEDNESDAY 
Matthew the Apostle 


Open your Bible to Acts 1. 

We do not hear very much about Matthew in 
the Gospels, but Mark 3:14-19 tells us that he 
was one of the ordained disciples of Christ, and 
Matthew 10:2-5 gives him the title of “apostle.” 





Matthew invited Jesus to eat at his house. How often 
do you invite the minister to dinner at your home? 


We obtain a little glimpse of his humility in Mat- 
thew 9:9-13 where he tells the story of the feast 
held in his house, but does not mention his own 
name. 

We know he remained faithful to the Master 
whom he followed so willingly from the day he 
left his tax-collector’s office near Capernaum, for 
he is mentioned among the eleven who went 
back to Jerusalem after our Lord ascended to 
heaven from the mountain. Look for his name 
in verse 13. 

Matthew, with the others, must have taken 
part in the teaching and performing of miracles 
that all the disciples did. He too must have 
preached the gospel of the crucified and risen 
Lord in Jerusalem, and perhaps beyond the city. 
There is no record left concerning his death, but 
Matthew is best known to us because some years 
after the crucifixion he, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, wrote the wonderful life of 
Jesus that bears his name. 


THINK! Are you ready, like Matthew, to do 
whatever line of work the Holy Spirit directs 
you to do? 


Pray that God will use the talents you have. 


THURSDAY 
Matthew Writes About Jesus 


Open your Bible to Matthew 1. 

Perhaps Matthew the publican had never 
thought of himself as a possible author, a co- 
author of the greatest Book that mankind would 
ever read. But that is just the work God had 
for him to do. 

Scholars tell us that the four biographies of 
Christ—the four Gospels—give us _ different 
viewpoints of Him. They tell us that Matthew 
presents Christ to us as the King. Look at the 
first chapter of Matthew. 

You will see that Matthew traces the lineage 
of the King of kings. He starts with Abraham, 
the founder of the Jewish nation. Trace your 
finger down through the names. Some of them 
you will know—lIsaac, Jacob, Judas (Judah). 
Then look for Booz (Boaz) and Jesse, and his 
son David who started the long line of kings. 
He shows Jesus as one of the royal line. Matthew 
writes much about the “kingdom.” This word 
occurs fifty times in his Gospel. Matthew tells 
parables of the kingdom. 

Matthew is the only Gospel writer who speaks 
of the visit of the Wise Men, the flight into 
Egypt, the return to Nazareth, Peter walking 
on the water, the dream of Pilate’s wife, the ap- 
pearance of resurrected saints, the bribing of 
the soldier guards. 

The following parables are recorded only by 
Matthew: the tares, the hidden treasure, the 
goodly pearl, the draw-net, the unmerciful serv- 
ant, the laborers in the vineyard, the two sons, 
the marriage of the king’s son, the ten virgins, 
the talents, the sheep and the goats. 

Matthew alone gives a detailed account of the 
wonderful Sermon on the Mount. How much 
we owe to Matthew the writer! What we would 
have lost if he had remained Matthew the pub- 
lican! 

THINK how much we owe to Matthew’s 
faithful recording of Christ’s life and words! 


GIVE THANKS for the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions to review the lesson: 
1. What occupation did Matthew have? 

2. Where was he when Christ saw him? 

3. What did Christ ask him to do? 
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4. How did he respond? 

5. How did Matthew introduce Christ to his 
friends? 

6. Who criticized Christ for associating with 
Matthew? 

7. What great contribution to the Christian 
cause has Matthew made? 

Review the memory verse. 





1200-Mile Walk Through 
the Snow 


From page 19 


“The Franklin expedition needs help,” 
he whispered painfully through frozen lips. 

He told the fort officials exactly where 
the expedition was camped, and supplies 
were immediately loaded on sleds and sent 
off. 

The expedition was saved! A courageous 
23-year-old young man had done it. 

George Back recovered slowly but fully 
from the effects of the heroic journey. The 
people of the world honored him. And 
history has remembered him as the man 
who wouldn’t let anything stop him from 
helping others. 





“You’re a Square!”’ Said Ron 
From page 5 


very big,” said Larry, “for it is surprising 
how these ants can crawl through the tiniest 
hole.” 

Ron began replacing the earth they had 
stirred up. Then he stomped it down as 
hard as it had been before and the two boys 
headed for the Newton house, Ron carrying 
his precious bottle of ants. 

“Do you really think they'll build all those 
tunnels and caves in my jar?” Ron was anx- 
ious to know. 

“Wait until you see mine, Ron,” said 
Larry, smiling. It was good to have a friend 
again. 

Larry’s colony was all anyone could wish 


for. When he removed the black paper from 
around the jar, Ron was delighted. Along 
the glass the ants were moving about their 
business as if they were many feet under- 
ground. The tunnels came right to the glass, 
and some even lay along it. 

“How did you get them to do that?” Ron 
marveled. 

“Yours will do the same,” Larry assured 
him. Then he told him to remove the lid at 
the top so they could feed and water the 
ants. When Ron had the paper off, Larry 


of the dirt and sprinkled a little sugar onto 
it. This, he told Ron, must be done once or 
twice a day. Then they replaced the waxed 
paper. Larry cut a piece of paper to fit the 
outside of Ron’s jar, and secured it with a 
rubber band. 

“Now, all you have to do when you get 
home is to set this in a piepan full of water, 
and wait a few days. Your ants may do even 
better than mine.” 

“Say, this is interesting, Larry. I sure do 
thank you. I can hardly wait to see what 
happens in my jar.” Then Ron looked down 
at his toes for a minute. “I’m awfully sorry 
I called you a square, Larry. But I’m sure 
glad you didn’t get mad at me and call me 
mMames, too, ‘cause then we might never 
have been friends at all.” 

“That’s O.K.,” Larry assured him. “You 
see, I was just walking ‘in your moccasins,’ ” 
and Larry grinned at Ron’s puzzled look. 

“My what?” 

“Your moccasins. You see, an Indian 
proverb says, ‘Never judge a man until you 
have walked two weeks in his moccasins,’ 
or words close to that, so I didn’t allow my- 
self to get mad. I knew mercy would pay off, 
and it has. I'm glad to have you for my 
friend.” 

“Me too.” And the slap on his shoulder 
was so hard and so sincere that Larry winced. 


poured a few drops of water onto the | e 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 


Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 


“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.75 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.50 


———— ORDER BLANK———— 
-ouvvsumamae BOOK and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 
Enclosed for books —... $= 
Insurance, postage, sales 
tax $. 
Laan 











Address 





ee, 


ee 


To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book. 
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TIGER, TIGER, No. 5-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1988 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. The next evening before beginning their hunt Pug 
and Kandy walked along the trail to the creek as 
usual, ignorant of the hole that had been dug in the 
trail, 2. Kandy was in the lead and hopped down the 
stone wall without even noticing the hole, for it was 


4. She growled savagely at her captors, and leaped 
again and again, trying to get out of the hole; but 
it was too deep and her claws could not catch on the 
earth. 5. With lassos the men expertly roped her 
paws and neck till she was helpless, then pulled her 


_ , ee 
ON 





7. In America, Kandy was sold to a circus and placed 
in a cage near some other tigers, leopards, and lions. 
8. After she was reasonably tame and used to being 
confined and fed by men, a trainer began giving her 
lessons, teaching her to obey his commands and do 
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cleverly covered with sticks and leaves. She broke 
through and landed in the bottom. 3. Next morning 
the men arrived and were happy to see that they had 
caught a beautiful young tiger. Kandy had black 
stripes that contrasted with her yellow-orange coat. 





out. 6. When Kandy was out of the hole she was 
tied securely, strung on a long pole, and with her 
mouth muzzled she was carried away to camp. Placed 
in a strong box, the tiger was shipped to America, 
first on a train and then over the sea on a big ship. 

















a number of tricks. 9. Then in early summer the 
circus went on its way through all the cities and 
towns on its route. In the parades Kandy watched 
the crowds of people from a cage drawn by an ele- 
phant. She soon enjoyed the excitement of the circus. 








